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IV. THE UNITED STATES 

THE ADMINISTRATION.— There were several important changes 
in the administrative offices during President Wilson's last eight 
months of office. Benedict Crowell's resignation as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War took effect on June 30. On July 29 William R. Williams 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic 
candidate for Vice President, resigned as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy on August 9. He was succeeded on August 26 by Gordon 
Woodbury. In October President Wilson named five of the seven 
members of the Shipping Board created by the Merchant Marine Act 
(c/. last Record, p. 57). Admiral William S. Benson was reappointed 
chairman. The other four named were Frederick Thompson, Gavin 
McNab, Martin J. Gillen and Theodore Marburg. The three last 
mentioned declined to serve and on November 13 five new men were 
appointed: Joseph N. Teal, John A. Donald, Chester H. Rowell, Guy 
D. Goff and Charles Sutter. On the same date Carl A. Mapes was 
appointed as Solicitor of Internal Revenue to succeed Wayne John- 
son, resigned. On December 7 President Wilson transmitted to the 
Senate for confirmation a large number of nominations. The list in- 
cluded the name of John S. Williams as Controller of the Currency; 
Henry Jones Ford, James Duncan and Mark W. Potter as Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners; William S. Culbertson and Samuel W. 
McCall as members of the Tariff Commission; and David C. Wills as 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. Many of the nominations of 
the President were not confirmed by the Senate and the appointees 
served only till March 4 when the new administration came into 
office. — On March 4 Warren Gamaliel Harding was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States. The President's inaugural address was in 
the main a plea for a return to normalcy and for a policy of non- 
involvement in European affairs. The President said: "The recorded 
progress of our Republic, materially and spiritually, in itself proves 
the wisdom of the inherited policy of non-involvement in Old World 
affairs. Confident of our ability to work out our own destiny and 
jealously guarding our right to do so, we seek no part in directing 
the destinies of the Old World. We do not mean to be entangled. 
We will accept no responsibility except as our own conscience and 
judgment in each instance may determine." — After the inauguration 
the President appeared in person in the Senate and nominated the 
members of his cabinet. The following were nominated and promptly 
confirmed by the Senate in special session: Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes of New York; Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon of Pennsylvania; Secretary of War, John W. Weeks of Massa- 
chusetts; Attorney-General, Harry M. Daugherty of Ohio; Postmaster- 
General, Will H. Hays of Indiana; Secretary of the Navy, Edwin 
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Denby of Michigan; Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall of New 
Mexico; Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace of Iowa; Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert C. Hoover of California; Secretary of 
Labor, James J. Davis of Indiana. — Among the more important nomi- 
nations made by President Harding during the first days after his in- 
auguration were the following: Henry P. Fletcher, Undersecretary of 
State; Fred M. Dearing, Assistant Secretary of State; Robert W. 
Bliss, Third Assistant Secretary of State; S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., 
Nicholas Kelly, Eliot Wadsworth and Ewing Laporte, Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury; D. R. Crissinger, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; Jonathan M. Wainwright, Assistant Secretary of War; Harry 
H. Billany, Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General; Theodore Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Elmer D. Bell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Thomas O. Marvin and William S. Culbertson, 
members of the United States Tariff Commission; John J. Esch and 
Mark W. Potter, members of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
William H. Joyce, member of the Federal Farm Loan Board; Ernest 
L. Jones, Director of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; Cuno H. Ru- 
dolph and James F. Oyster, Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia; William Walter Husband, Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion; Carl A. Mapes, Solicitor of Internal Revenue; and Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., Director of the War Finance Corporation. All these 
nominations the Senate promptly confirmed. Thomas W. Miller was 
appointed Alien Property Custodian. George B. Christian was selected 
as Secretary to the President. On March 26 James C. Davis of Iowa, 
general counsel of the Railroad Administration, was chosen as Direc- 
tor-General of Railroads to succeed John Barton Payne. During the 
first three months of the special session of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
the President submitted a large number of nominations. On April 16 
he appointed twelve new Major-Generals: Clarence R. Edwards, 
James W. Mc Andrew, John L. Hines, Henry T. Allen, David C. 
Shanks, Adelbert Cronkhite, William M. Wright, George W. Read, 
Charles H. Muir, Charles T. Menoher, William G. Haan and George 
Bell, Jr. The list was the same as that submitted by President Wil- 
son except that the name of Brigadier-General Omar Bundy was 
dropped to make room for Brigadier-General Edwards. The nomina- 
tions were confirmed by the Senate. The more important appoint- 
ments made by the President and confirmed by the Senate up to 
June 30 were the following: David H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; Frank White, Treasurer of the United States; S. Parker 
Gilbert, Undersecretary of the Treasury; J. Raymond McCarl, Comp- 
troller-General of the United States; Lurtin R. Ginn, Assistant Comp- 
troller-General of the United States; Guy D. Goff, Assistant to the 
Attorney-General; William D. Riter, Robert H. Lovett and William 
W. Hoppin, Assistant Attorneys-General; James M. Beck, Solicitor- 
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General; Hubert Work, First Assistant Postmaster-General; Edward 
H. Shaughnessy, Second Assistant Postmaster-General; Warren I. 
Glover, Third Assistant Postmaster-General; H. Foster Bain, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines; Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs; Edward C. Finney, First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior; Washington Gardner, Commissioner of Pensions; Thomas 

E. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents; William Spry, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office; Frances M. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior; John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education; Charles 

F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau; Claudius H. Huston, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce; Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women's Bureau; Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics; John J. Esch, J. B. Campbell and E. I. Lewis, members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; William Burgess, member of the 
United States Tariff Commission; John H. Bartlett, member of the 
Civil Service Commission; William S. Benson, George E. Chamber- 
lain, Albert D. Lasker, Meyer Lissner, T. V. O'Connor, Edward C. 
Plummer and Frederick I. Thompson, members of the United States 
Shipping Board; George H. Carter, Public Printer; Dwight Davis, 
Director of the War Finance Corporation; Harry L. Fidler, member 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education; Walter L. McMeni- 
men, Samuel Higgins and Ben W. Hooper, members of the Railroad 
Labor Board; John R. Mitchell, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. On June 10 Roy Haynes of Ohio was selected as National 
Prohibition Commissioner. President Harding selected Charles G. 
Dawes of Chicago as Director of the Budget to carry out the pro- 
visions of the new budget law (cf. infra, p. 32). On June 30 Presi- 
dent Harding appointed ex-President William Howard Taft as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. The Senate promptly 
confirmed the appointment. — The following diplomatic appointments 
were made: George Harvey, Ambassador to Great Britain; Myron T. 
Herrick, Ambassador to France; Richard Washburn Child, Ambas- 
sador to Italy; William M. Collier, Minister to Chile; Jacob Gould 
Schurman, Minister to China; Peter Augustus Jay, Minister to Ru- 
mania; and Montgomery Schuyler, Minister to Salvador. — On July 1 
President Wilson issued an executive order to the effect that pass- 
ports and permits would be no longer required by aliens wishing to 
leave the United States unless the Secretary of State ruled otherwise. 
— On July 26 the State Department announced the conclusion of a 
treaty with Canada for the protection of the salmon fisheries of the 
Fraser River and Puget Sound. — In accordance with the authoriza- 
tion of Congress the United States Government in January accepted 
as a home for the United States Embassy in London the former 
home of J. P. Morgan, offered the government several years ago (cf. 
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infra, p. — ). — On August 28 Secretary Colby proclaimed the ratifica- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment granting equal suffrage to women. 
— Immediately after taking office Secretary of State Hughes sent an 
ultimatum to Panama and Costa Rica demanding a cessation of hos- 
tilities. Warships were ordered to the ports of the disturbed area. 
Fighting ceased but the boundary dispute has not yet been settled (cf. 
supra, p. 15). — On March 24 it was reported in Washington that all 
American diplomatic missions had been informed by the State De- 
partment that in accordance with the recent diplomatic appropriation 
measure all non-American attaches must be dismissed. — President 
Wilson in an official statement informed the Senate on December 8 
that the expenses of the American Peace Commission in Paris totaled 
$1,651,191.09. — Late in July the Internal Revenue Bureau announced 
that the receipts from taxes during the fiscal year ending June 30 
amounted to $5,410,284,874.90. The public debt on June 30 was $24,- 
299,321,467, a drop of $1,185,184,693 from the total of a year before. 
Secretary Houston in December estimated the net cost of the war to 
the United States at $24,010,000,000. Secretary Houston's annual re- 
port, December 8, recommended a more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden. He urged the repeal of the excess-profits tax, the reduc- 
tion of the higher income surtaxes and the increase of rates for the 
lower income surtax. He advised an increase of two per cent in 
taxes on incomes up to $5,000 and of four per cent in taxes on in- 
comes from $5,000 to $10,000. On May 1 Secretary Mellon likewise 
urged drastic changes in federal taxes. He called for the repeal of 
the excess-profits taxes and a reduction of the income-tax rates to a 
maximum combined normal tax and surtax of forty per cent for the 
year 1921, and of about thirty-three per cent thereafter. — Early in 
June Secretary Mellon initiated a program for distributing $7,500,- 
000,000 debt for the period between 1923 and 1928 by offering $500,- 
000,000 short-term notes in one- and three-year certificates. — Early in 
August the War Department announced that an order had been pre- 
pared abolishing the six existing army departments and establishing 
nine corps areas provided for in the Army Reorganization Act. The 
full strength of the regular army at the end of August was 202,537, 
of whom 15,045 were officers. In the United States there were 153,325 
officers and men; in the Philippines, 19,472; in Germany, 15,232; in 
Hawaii, 4,989; in the Canal Zone, 4,337; in Porto Rico, 1,567; in China, 
1,502; and in Alaska, 891. The remainder were in France and Eng- 
land or at sea. On January 12 it was reported that the War Depart- 
ment had ordered the reduction of the military forces in Germany 
from 15,000 to 8,000. By a law approved on June 30 the army was 
reduced to 150,000 (cf. infra, p. 35). — A substantial part of the $2,200,- 
000,000 surplus of army supplies left over from the war was sold at 
an average of about 63 per cent of the original cost; up to September 
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10 the sales netted $749,447,608.66. — During the war and up to the end 
of August, 1920, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance issued forty bil- 
lion dollars worth of insurance on behalf of the American forces. 
The gross premium-remittances amounted to $346,987,730. The death 
claims paid totaled $1,154,911,719. For disabilities $29,577,540 was 
paid. The bureau employees in August numbered 7,323. — A special 
board was appointed by the President on March 29 to draft plans to 
aid disabled American veterans and to provide for the dependents of 
those killed in the war. The commission also investigated the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau and the Board for Vocational Training. The 
chairman was Charles G. Dawes. In April the creation of a consoli- 
dated service bureau responsible to the President was recommended. — 
In April Secretary Weeks announced a peace-time skeletonized Gen- 
eral Headquarters for the army, headed by General John J. Pershing, 
and on May 3 he announced his selection of General Pershing as 
Chief of Staff to take the place of Major-General Peyton C. March. — 
The Navy Department on August 25 announced that the dreadnaught 
tonnage of the United States Navy in 1923 would be 1,150,000 tons. 
At that date there were nineteen dreadnaughts in commission. In 
1923 the number will be thirty-five. Within the same period six giant 
battle cruisers and ten light cruisers will likewise be added to the 
fleet On February 28 Rear-Admiral Henry T. Mayo and Charles J. 
Badger retired from active service. On May 10 President Harding 
selected Admiral Henry B. Wilson, Commander-in-Chief of the At- 
lantic Fleet, as Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. The Naval Appropriation bill (cf. infra, p. 34) for 1922 
was passed by Congress on July 11 and approved the next day. A 
sensation was caused by a speech of Admiral Sims delivered in Lon- 
don on June 7, in which he criticized the activities of Sinn-Feiners in 
the United States. Upon his return home the Admiral was repri- 
manded by Secretary Denby for his "highly improper" speech. — 
Because of the Government's dissatisfaction with the plans put for- 
ward by the great packing companies for the sale of their holdings 
in stockyards (cf. last Record, p. 31), the Department of Justice asked 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for authority to take 
from the packers control of the stockyards and to appoint trustees to 
sell the yards to other owners. Modified plans submitted by the 
packers were later accepted by the court. — On November 24 the 
"conscientious objectors'* still imprisoned were released.— President 
Wilson on January 31 refused to commute the sentence of Eugene V. 
Debs as recommended by Attorney-General Palmer. — On February 2 
a decision of Attorney-General Palmer, holding that the authority of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to issue permits for the sale 
in wholesale quantities of intoxicating liquors was limited to manu- 
facturers and wholesale druggists, was made public. — In January Pro- 
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hibition Commissioner Kramer issued a report describing the work 
of his department in enforcing prohibition. He reported that whiskey 
rings were still active but that in the main the work of suppression 
had been successful. Only half as many permits were sought as 
during the previous year. The liquor withdrawn from warehouses 
during the past year was 43,000,000 gallons as against 81,600,000 gal- 
lons the year before prohibition. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Williams, reported that from January 16 to November 30, 21,826 dis- 
tilleries, stills and " still worms " were seized and destroyed. Pro- 
hibition agents also seized and destroyed 136,608 gallons of liquor 
and seized but did not destroy 161,834 gallons. Twenty breweries 
and 50,448 fermenters were seized during the same time and 24,469 
persons arrested. Prosecution was recommended in the cases of 
23,959. Taxes and penalties assessed approximated $22,000,000. On 
March 3 Attorney-General Palmer handed down an opinion to the 
effect that the Internal Revenue Bureau could not limit through 
regulation the number of permits for the manufacture and sale of 
spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors for medicinal purposes, except 
that permits for retail sales must be limited to reputable druggists. 
He also held that no restriction as to the amount of beer and wine 
that could be prescribed for medicinal purposes was found in the 
Volstead Act. On June 1 the United States Supreme Court held that 
the former internal revenue laws were supplanted by the Volstead 
law and that the old penalties of internal revenue taxation could not 
be applied in addition to the penalties provided in the Volstead Act. — 
On May 10 President Harding modified the Wilson order affecting 
some 13,000 post-office appointments of the first, second, and third 
classes, by permitting the selection of one of the first three applicants 
on the qualified list. — The Census Bureau on October 7 announced 
the population of the United States at 105,683,108, exclusive of colo- 
nial possessions. The increase during the previous decade was 13,- 
710,842, a gain of 14.9 per cent. The 1920 census showed that the 
cities have gained in population at the expense of the rural areas. 
In 1910 the rural population was about 7,000,000 larger than the urban 
population; in 1920 the urban population was about 4,000,000 larger 
than the rural population. — Unprecedented totals were reached in 
American foreign trade during the fiscal year 1920. According to the 
annual report of the Department of Commerce the merchandise that 
passed through United States ports, in both directions, was valued at 
$i3.349.66i,40i, exceeding the highest previous figure, which was re- 
corded in 1919, by more than $3,000,000,000. The imports were valued 
at $5,238,621,668; the exports at $8,111,039,733.— Late in January a 
number of radicals, including Ludwig Martens, " Ambassador " from 
Soviet Russia, were deported. — A temporary settlement of the dispute 
between the packers and their employees was reached on March 23 
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after a conference of representatives of both sides with Secretaries 
Davis, Hoover and Wallace. The eight-hour day and overtime rates 
were restored. Wage cuts announced by the packers were to stand. — 
On the last day of July the Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced substantial increases in railroad freight and passenger rates 
in pursuance of the provisions of the Esch-Cummins law. Practically 
all the demands of the railroad managers were granted. The Eastern 
group of railroads were given permission to increase their rates 40 
per cent; the Southern and Mountain-Pacific groups, 25 per cent; 
and the Western group, 35 per cent. The commission also granted 
an increase of 20 per cent in passenger fares, 50 per cent in Pullman 
charges, and 20 per cent in excess-baggage and milk-carrying rates. 
The new rates went into effect on August 26. The Commission esti- 
mated the value of the railways at $18,900,000,000. A week previously 
the Railway Labor Board had awarded an increase of from 20 to 27 
per cent in wages to approximately two million railwaymen. The 
increases, retroactive from April 1, added more than $600,000,000 an- 
nually to the wage bill of the railways. Increases in pay amounting 
to $30,000,000 were granted on August 10 by the Railway Labor Board 
to 75,000 railway express workers. Three days later the Interstate 
Commerce Commission raised express rates i2 l / 2 per cent, $35,500,000 
a year. On September 1 the government's six-months' guarantee of 
railway earnings expired. Private operation of the railways during 
this period cost the government $656,000,000, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The railroads suffered a deficit of 
$206,000,000 during this period, and besides this the government was 
obliged to pay the owners $450,000,000, to make good the guarantee 
provided for in the Transportation Act. On November 18 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission overruled the New York Public Service 
Commission and directed New York railways to increase their intra- 
state rates to correspond to the advanced interstate rates granted by 
the Commission. — On April 14 the Railroad Labor Board ordered the 
abrogation of the national agreements defining the working condi- 
tions on all railroads of the country formerly under federal control. 
The decision meant that disputes about rules and working conditions 
were referred to conferences between each road and its employees. — 
In arguing their case against a reduction of wages before the Rail- 
road Labor Board the railroad unions charged their employers with 
large wastes due to defective equipment and extravagant manage- 
ment. The operators claimed that the large increases in wages that 
had been granted were responsible for the dangerous financial condi- 
tion of the roads. On June I the Labor Board handed down a de- 
cision to become effective on July 1 reducing the wages of railway 
employees by an average of 12 per cent. The order affected the 
members of thirty-one labor organizations employed by more than 
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one hundred railroads. The wage-reduction was estimated to reduce 
the annual payroll of the roads by approximately $400,000,000. — On 
August 16 the United States Shipping Board approved an arrange- 
ment between the German Hamburg-American Line and American 
shipping interests controlled by William Averell Harriman, looking 
toward the reopening of the old Hamburg-American trade routes. 
In December Admiral Benson, head of the Shipping Board, reported 
that 1 180 ships had been built and delivered in 1920. The total Amer- 
ican tonnage was stated to be slightly over 18,000,000. More than 
44 per cent of our foreign commerce was carried in American ships 
during the year as compared with less than 10 per cent before the 
war. On March 2 the report of the Special House Committee which 
investigated the activities of the United States Shipping Board was 
made public. The committee recommended that the duties of the 
board be transferred to an executive department in order to central- 
ize administrative authority. The report commended the work of the 
board as follows: "Considering the program as a whole, the accom- 
plishments in the number of ships constructed, the tonnage secured 
and the time within which the ships were delivered and completed 
constitute the most remarkable achievement in shipbuilding that the 
world has ever seen." The committee found that there had been a 
certain amount of waste but thought that this was due to the stress 
of the war. It was further recommended that surplus ships should 
be sold without delay. On March 11 President Harding asked Ad- 
miral Benson to continue his work for the present as though the 
board were fully organized. On June 8 the personnel of the new 
Shipping Board with Albert D. Lasker as chairman was announced 
(cf. supra, p. 22). — The Federal Trade Commission announced on 
April 29 that a charge alleging unfair competition in interstate com- 
merce had been issued against the United States Steel Corporation 
and subsidiaries. — On August 30 President Wilson approved the re- 
port of the Anthracite Wage Commission awarding seventeen to 
twenty per cent wage increases. The award was, however, reopened 
by the President in October and a new call for a joint meeting of 
operators and miners was set for October 18. No agreement was 
reached at these conferences. — In June President Harding informed 
the members of his cabinet that he wished them to tell their sub- 
ordinates that any attempt on their part to influence Congress rela- 
tive to the scheme of administrative reorganization then under way 
would result in dismissal from the service. It appeared that consid- 
erable opposition to certain proposed transfers of offices and bureaus 
had developed and that propaganda was active against the plans of 
the Reorganization Commission. — On June 29 Charles G. Dawes, 
Director of the Budget, addressed a meeting of prominent administra- 
tive officers on the need of economy in government expenditures and 
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told them of the plans of his bureau in carrying out the provisions of 
the new budget law. 

PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND ELECTIONS. — Senator 
Harding was formally notified of his nomination by the Republican 
Party as its candidate for the Presidency, at Marion, Ohio, July 22. 
Senator Lodge delivered the speech of notification. In his speech of 
acceptance Senator Harding opposed the League of Nations Cove- 
nant and advocated in its place a " free association of nations " which 
he promised to secure if elected President. Governor Cox was notified 
of his nomination for the Presidency by the Democratic Party, at 
Dayton, Ohio, August 7. He endorsed the League of Nations and 
strongly condemned the course of the Republican senators in reject- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles. He seemed in substantial harmony with 
President Wilson's policies. The Republican candidate conducted in 
the main a " front-porch " campaign, although toward the end of the 
campaign he made a number of speaking tours. Governor Cox, on 
the contrary, visited, during the course of his campaign, the great 
majority of the states. Both candidates were ably supported by their 
running-mates, Governor Coolidge and Franklin Roosevelt. — On Oc- 
tober 3 President Wilson issued a direct appeal to the voters asking 
that they endorse the League of Nations at the November election. — 
Long before the election day arrived, Republican leaders were confi- 
dent of victory but the most sanguine of them underestimated the 
majorities which their candidates were to receive. There were 531 
electoral votes. Of these, the Republican candidates received 404, 
and the Democratic candidates 127. The total popular vote cast was 
almost 27,000,000. Harding and Coolidge received 16,138,914; Cox 
and Roosevelt, 9,142,438. The popular vote for the candidates of the 
minor parties was as follows: Prohibition, 192,438; Socialist, 915,302; 
and Farmer-Labor, 272,514. The women of the country participated 
in the election as provided by the recently ratified constitutional 
amendment. — The only states carried by the Democratic party were: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. Tennessee 
gave the Republican candidates a majority of 13,000. In many of the 
states the Republican majorities were very large. Harding's plural- 
ity over Cox in New York was 1,086,755; in Illinois, 886,085; in Penn- 
sylvania, 715,013; in Massachusetts, 404462; in Ohio, 401,985; and in 
California, 395,801. — The Republican party was equally successful in 
the congressional elections. In the Sixty-sixth Congress there were 
237 Republicans and 190 Democrats in the House and 49 Republicans 
and 47 Democrats in the Senate. In the Sixty-seventh Congress 
there are 300 Republicans, 132 Democrats, and 1 Socialist in the 
House; and 59 Republicans and 37 Democrats in the Senate. In the 
34 senatorial contests the Republicans succeeded in capturing ten 
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from the Democrats and in retaining all the seats held by Republicans. 
Republican senators were elected to succeed Democrats in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and South Dakota. In California, Senator Fhelan, Democrat, 
was defeated by his Republican opponent, Samuel M. Shortridge. In 
Oregon, Senator George E. Chamberlain, Democrat, was defeated by 
R. F. Stanfield. Champ Clark of Missouri, who had served in thirteen 
congresses, eight years as Speaker, was defeated, as was also John A. 
Moon of Tennessee who had served twelve terms. Miss Alice M. 
Robertson of Oklahoma was the only woman elected to the House. 
The only Socialist Congressman in the Sixty-seventh Congress is 
Meyer London of New York City. — On June 8 the Republican Na- 
tional Committee changed southern representation for the Republican 
national convention of 1924. Henceforth there will be one district 
delegate from each congressional district that maintains a Republican 
organization and cast 2,500 votes for any Republican elector in the 
preceding Presidential election, and one additional district delegate 
for each congressional district that cast 10,000 Republican votes in 
such election. Under the plan adopted Arkansas gains one delegate; 
Florida, two; Virginia, one; and Tennessee, two. Georgia loses 
seven; Louisiana, three; Mississippi, eight; and Texas, two. John T. 
Adams succeeded Will Hays as National Chairman. 

CONGRESS.— The final session of the Sixty-sixth Congress began 
on December 6 and ended on March 4. On the opening day of the 
session, President-elect Harding bade farewell to his colleagues in an 
address before the Senate. President Wilson's last annual message 
was submitted on December 7. It dealt chiefly with domestic issues 
but urged that Congress authorize a loan to Armenia and grant inde- 
pendence to the Philippine Islands. The President recommended 
also: rigid economy in expenditures and the enactment of a budget 
law; the revision of the tax laws and the simplification of the income 
and profits taxes; requiring all corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce to secure federal licenses; laws regulating cold storage so 
that goods released from storage for interstate commerce would bear 
upon each package the selling price at which they went into storage; 
and a careful consideration of the problem of rehabilitating and train- 
ing disabled soldiers and sailors. — On January 3, President Wilson 
vetoed a resolution of Congress directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to revive the War Finance Corporation. Thereupon the resolu- 
tion was passed over the President's veto by large majorities. — The 
most important work of the session was the passing of all but one of 
the regular appropriation bills. The one which failed was that making 
appropriations for the navy. This bill, as passed by the House, called 
for $396,001,249.23, but was not voted on in the Senate because of the 
determined opposition of Senator Borah and other opponents of the 
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present naval program. The army appropriation bill which was 
passed during the last days of the session was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The bill carried appropriations amounting to $346,703,906.80 
and provided for an army of 156,666 men. The President thought this 
reduction in military strength entirely too drastic. Early in February 
Congress passed over the President's veto a joint resolution directing 
the Secretary of War to cease enlisting men in the regular army until 
the number of enlisted men was 175,000. The regular annual appro- 
priation bills which became law during the final session were as fol- 
lows: agriculture, $36,404,259.00; diplomatic and consular, $9,326,550.79; 
District of Columbia, $19,412,412.99; fortification, $8,038,017.00; Indian, 
$9,761,554.67; legislative, executive and judicial, $110,345,018.75; pen- 
sions, $265,500,000.00; Post-Office, $574,057,552.00; river and harbor, 
$15,250,000.00; sundry civil, $384,196,760.41; total, $1,432,292,125.61. 
When the sums carried by the pending navy bill and the vetoed army 
bill are added, the total becomes $2,174,997,281.64. The permanent 
and indefinite appropriations were as follows: interest on the public 
debt, $922,650,000.00; sinking fund, $265,754,864.87; construction of 
roads, $1,000,000; customs service, repayments etc., $27,000,000.00; In- 
dian funds and interest on same, $23,475,000.00; miscellaneous, $60,- 
896,496.00; bonus to government employees, $35,000,000.00; total, 
$1,335,776,360.87. But there must be added also: miscellaneous appro- 
priations amounting to $20,000,000.00 (including $18,600,000 for hos- 
pitals) and deficiency appropriations amounting to $275,256,005.21. 
The grand total for the fiscal year 1922 is therefore $3,806,029,647.72. 
— An important provision of the Diplomatic and Consular Bill was 
that which provided for the purchase of buildings and grounds for 
the diplomatic and consular representatives of the United States in 
foreign capitals. — On February 26 President Wilson approved the 
Winslow-Townsend amendment to the Transportation Act {cf. last 
Record, p. 54), which authorized paying to the railroads about $370,- 
000,000 in advance of a final accounting under the guaranty of earn- 
ings provided in the Transportation Act. A noteworthy speech in 
opposition to this amendment was made by Senator LaFollette on 
February 21 and 22. — On February 28 a bill providing for the return 
by the Alien Property Custodian of property seized during the war, 
which belonged to women citizens of the United States and the Allies 
who married enemy subjects before the declaration of war, was signed 
by the President. — The Fordney Emergency Tariff Bill, which im- 
posed heavy duties upon imported agricultural products, was vetoed 
by President Wilson on March 3. Upon its reconsideration in the 
House it failed to secure the necessary two-thirds majority. The 
vote was 201 for passage and 132 against. — Another measure which 
failed because of presidential disapproval was that providing that 
immigration into the United States be limited to 3 per cent of the 
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number of aliens of each nationality in the United States as shown by 
the 1910 census. If this law had been approved, only 355,461 aliens 
could have entered the United States annually (cf. infra, p. 32). — After 
a bitter debate, the House of Representatives voted, on January 10, 
against increasing its membership from 435 to 483 as provided in the 
Reapportionment Bill reported by the Census Committee. The vote 
against the increase was 276 to 77. The new ratio of representation 
is 242,267. — Representative Champ Clark of Missouri died in Wash- 
ington on March 1. He had been a member of the House for twenty- 
four years and its Speaker for eight years. — A special session of the 
Senate to act upon Presidential appointments convened on March 4 
and adjourned on March 15. 

The first (special) session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, called by 
President Harding, convened on April 11. The House reelected Fred- 
erick H. Gillett of Massachusetts as speaker by a vote of 298 as against 
122 for Claude Kitchin, the Democratic choice, who thus became 
" minority leader ". The old rules were readopted and the Committee 
on Committees presented the majority list of standing committee ap- 
pointments. More than 2,000 local and private bills were introduced, 
" captured German cannon " measures predominating. The Emer- 
gency Tariff Bill was also introduced. — On April 12 the President de- 
livered his message to a joint session of the two houses. He called 
for economy in expenditures; the adoption of a national budget sys- 
tem; the reform of internal tax laws, and the abolition of the excess 
profits tax; the protection of agricultural interests; emergency tariff 
legislation and a thorough study preliminary to permanent tariff re- 
vision. " It is of less concern ", said the President, " whether internal 
taxation or tariff revision shall come first than has been popularly 
imagined, because we must do both." He stated that railway rates 
and costs of operation must be reduced and gave notice that the 
United States meant to establish and maintain a great merchant 
marine. He recommended the enactment of legislation establishing a 
bureau of aeronautics in the Navy Department. "Congress", said 
he, " ought to wipe the stain of barbaric lynching from the banners 
of a free and orderly, representative democracy." Relative to for- 
eign affairs the President declared, " In the existing League of Na- 
tions, world governing with its super-powers, this Republic will have 
no part." In order to establish the state of technical peace without 
further delay, he recommended a declaratory resolution by Congress 
to that effect. — The first important measure passed by the Sixty- 
seventh Congress was the Immigration Bill vetoed by President Wil- 
son. The bill was passed by the House on April 22, and by the Senate 
with amendments on May 3. Ten days later both houses agreed to 
the conference report and the President signed it on May 19. The 
new law provides that the number of aliens of any nationality who 
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may be admitted under the immigration laws of the United States in 
any fiscal year shall be limited to three per cent of the number of 
foreign-born persons of such nationality resident in the United States 
according to the census of 1910. Moreover, not more than twenty 
per cent of the aliens of any nationality admissible during any fiscal 
year may be admitted during any one month of the year. The Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration with the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor is to prescribe rules and regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act. — The Emergency Tariff Bill was adopted by the 
House on April 15 by a vote of 269 to 112. The bill was reported in 
the Senate on April 30 by Senator Penrose and on May 11 was passed 
with amendments by a vote of 63 to 28. Senator Reed's amendment 
which proposed to deny the benefits of the measure to American ex- 
porters who sell their goods more cheaply in foreign markets than at 
home, failed by a vote of 50 to 40. The conference report was ap- 
proved by the Senate on May 20 and by the House on May 23. The 
President gave his approval on May 27. The law is designed pri- 
marily to protect agricultural products from foreign competition but 
it contains provisions which it is believed will stimulate greatly 
the American dye industry. There are stringent clauses to prevent 
the " dumping " of foreign products on American markets at prices 
lower than those prevailing abroad. The duties are to be based on 
the foreign value or the export value at the port of entry, whichever 
is higher. Some of the rates prescribed are as follows: wheat, 
35 cents per bushel; corn, 15 cents per bushel; beans, 2 cents per 
pound; peanuts, 3 cents per pound; cattle, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
fresh meats, 2 cents per pound; cotton, 7 cents per pound; wool, 15 
cents to 45 cents per pound; butter, 6 cents per pound; and cheese, 23 
per cent ad valorem. — After years of agitation in behalf of budget re- 
form Congress finally enacted a budget law. The new law is similar 
to the bill vetoed in 1920 by President Wilson (cf. last Record, p. 58). 
The Senate adopted the McCormick Budget Bill on April 26 without 
a roll-call and after little debate. The House passed the Budget Bill 
with amendments on May 5 by a vote of 344 to 9. The conference 
measure was accepted on May 26-27 by the two houses and was 
signed by the President on June 10. The law provides for a Budget 
Bureau in the Treasury Department, headed by a Director and an 
Assistant Director appointed by the President. The salary of the 
Director is to be $10,000 a year; that of the Assistant Director 
$7,500. This bureau under the direction of the President is to pre- 
pare the budget and is given power to assemble, correlate, revise, 
reduce, or increase the estimates of the several departments and 
establishments of the government. The law requires the President 
to submit to Congress on the first day of each regular session a 
budget setting forth in summary and in detail: estimates of the ex- 
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penditures and appropriations he deems necessary to support the 
government for the ensuing fiscal year (except that the estimates for 
the legislative branch and the Supreme Court of the United States 
must be included without revision); estimates of the receipts of the 
government during the ensuing fiscal year; expenditures and receipts 
of the government during the last completed fiscal year; estimates of 
the expenditures and receipts of the government during the fiscal 
year in progress; the amount of annual, permanent, or other appro- 
priations, including balances of appropriations for prior fiscal years, 
available for expenditure during the fiscal year in progress, as of 
November 1 of such year; balanced statements of (1) the condition 
of the Treasury at the end of the last completed fiscal year; (2) the 
estimated condition of the Treasury at the end of the year in progress, 
and (3) the estimated condition of the Treasury at the end of the en- 
suing fiscal year if the financial proposals contained in the budget 
are adopted; all essential facts regarding the bonded and other in- 
debtedness of the government; and such other financial statements 
and data as in his opinion may be necessary or desirable in order 
to make known in all practicable detail the financial condition of the 
government. If the estimated receipts are less than the estimated 
expenditures proposed, the President is required to make recom- 
mendations to Congress for new taxes or loans. The President may 
transmit supplemental or deficiency estimates. An important section 
of the law provides that the Budget Bureau, when directed by the 
President, shall make a detailed study of the departments and estab- 
lishments to enable the President to determine what changes should 
be made in (1) the existing organization, activities and methods of 
business of such agencies, (2) the appropriations therefor, (3) the 
assignment of particular activities to particular services, or (4) the 
regrouping of services. The results of such studies are to be reported 
to the President, who may transmit them to Congress with his recom- 
mendations. The bureau is also required to furnish Congress with 
information in regard to financial affairs, when asked to do so. The 
Budget Bill provides, further, for the establishment of a General Ac- 
counting Office, independent of the executive departments and under 
the control of a Comptroller-General and an Assistant Comptroller- 
General, of the United States, appointed by the President and the 
Senate for fifteen-year terms and removable only by joint resolution 
of Congress after notice and hearing, or by impeachment. The 
Comptroller-General is to receive $10,000 a year; the Assistant 
Comptroller-General $7,500. The offices of Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury, and the six auditors for 
the departments are abolished and all other officers and employees 
of the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury are transferred to 
the General Accounting office. The law requires the Comptroller- 
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General to investigate all matters relating to the receipt, disburse- 
ment, and application of public funds, and to make to the President, 
when requested by him, and to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session, a report of the work of his office, containing recom- 
mendations concerning such legislation as he deems necessary to 
facilitate the prompt and accurate rendition and settlement of ac- 
counts and concerning such other matters relating to the receipt, dis- 
bursement, and application of public funds as he may think advis- 
able. He is also required to make such investigations and reports 
as may be ordered by either house of Congress or by its committees 
with jurisdiction over revenues and appropriations. He is to report 
to Congress every expenditure or contract made by any governmental 
agency contrary to law and is to furnish such information relating 
to expenditures and accounting to the Budget Bureau as may be 
requested from time to time. — On June 16 the President signed the 
second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1921 carrying more than 
$100,000,000. — The Navy Appropriation Bill which was passed by the 
House during the previous session but was not voted on in the Senate 
{cf. supra, p. 29) was again passed by the House on April 28 by a vote 
of 212 to 15. As passed by the House, the bill carried $396,000,000 
and provided for the execution of the 1916 building program. The 
bill was reported in the Senate on May 5 and was passed with amend- 
ments on June 1 by a vote of 54 to 17. Some of the amendments 
proposed in the Senate brought forth protracted debates between the- 
advocates and opponents of a larger navy. On May 24 the Senate 
adopted by a vote of 45 to 23 an amendment to the House bill pro- 
posed by the Committee on Naval Affairs increasing the appropria- 
tion for "pay of the navy" from $72,421,647, the House figures, to 
$87,798,447. The most important amendment, however, was that pre- 
sented by Senator Borah, providing for an international conference 
on armaments. Although this amendment was at first opposed by 
the Committee, it was adopted by the Senate on May 25, without a 
dissenting vote. The amendment read as follows : " That the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to invite the governments of Great 
Britain and Japan to send representatives to a conference, which 
shall be charged with the duty of promptly entering into an under- 
standing or agreement by which the naval expenditures and building 
programs of each of said governments, to wit, the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, shall be substantially reduced annually dur- 
ing the next five years to such an extent and upon such terms as may 
be agreed upon, which understanding or agreement is to be reported 
to the respective governments for approval." The amendment 
offered by Senator Pomerene, providing for the temporary suspension 
of the naval ship-building program during the disarmament confer- 
ence, was rejected by a vote of 29 to 36. The navy bill as passed bj 
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the Senate carried appropriations amounting to $494,000,000, an in- 
crease of $98,000,000 over the House measure. The bill went to con- 
ference and was finally approved by both houses on July 11. The 
President approved it the next day. As finally enacted the Navy Law 
appropriated $417,000,000. It carried out the President's recommen- 
dation relative to the establishment of a Bureau of Aeronautics in the 
navy department. — The Army Appropriation Bill, passed by the House 
on May 10 by a vote of 241 to 23, carried appropriations amounting 
to $331,000,000 and provided for an army of 150,000 men. The Senate 
on June 7 by a vote of 35 to 30 refused to reduce the army to that 
figure but on the following day reversed itself and agreed to the 
House proposal by a vote of 36 to 32. The bill was sent to confer- 
ence and the conference report was agreed to by the House on June 
17, by the Senate on June 22. It was signed by the President on 
June 30. — Two of the more important measures of domestic concern 
that were pending in Congress on June 30 were: the supplementary 
Prohibition Enforcement Bill, and the Packer Bill to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in live stock and dairy products. — The 
President in his message approved the proposal to declare peace by 
resolution. On April 30, the Senate by a vote of 49 to 23 adopted the 
Knox resolution declaring at an end the state of war between the 
United States and Germany and Austria-Hungary, and repealing the 
original declarations of war. On June 13 the House by a vote of 305 
to 61 adopted the Porter substitute resolution which declared the war 
at an end but did not repeal the declaration of war. The conference 
committee appointed to settle the difficulty agreed upon a compro- 
mise phrasing which contained parts of both resolutions. This com- 
promise was accepted by the House on June 30 and by the Senate the 
day following. It was signed by President Harding on July 2. After 
declaring the state of war at an end, the resolution continued as fol- 
lows: "That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there are 
expressly reserved to the United States of America and its nationals 
any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages, 
together with the right to enforce the same, to which it or they have 
become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 
1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or which were 
acquired by or are in possession of the United States of America by 
reason of its participation in the war or to which its nationals have 
thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, have been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is 
entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers; or to 
which it is entitled by virtue of any Act or Acts of Congress; or 
otherwise." It further provided that all property of the German gov- 
ernment and of German nationals which was taken over by the 
United States government shall be retained by the United States, ex- 
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cept as provided otherwise by law, until the German government 
makes suitable provision for the satisfaction of all claims held against 
that government by American nationals. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — Among the more important decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court were the following: Congress 
has the power in time of war to authorize the immediate seizure of 
property supposed to belong to the enemy if there is adequate pro- 
vision made for its return in case of error (Central Union Trust Co. 
of New York v. Garvan, 41 S. C. R. 214; Stoehr v. Garvan, 41 S. C. R. 
293). — The excess-profits tax, based upon invested capital determined 
by the value of the assets at the time of their acquisition and ignor- 
ing subsequent appreciation, does not deny due process since abso- 
lute equality in taxation is unattainable. The law, moreover, applies 
equally to all similarly situated corporations (La Belle Iron Works 
v. United States, 41 S. C. R. 528). — A federal statute providing for the 
forfeiture of any conveyance used in transporting goods with intent 
to defraud the United States of a tax thereon does not violate the 
requirement of due process when applied to an automobile used in 
the unlawful removal of distilled spirits even though the owner is 
without guilt (Grant v. United States, 41 S. C. R. 189). — Due process 
of law is not denied a newspaper by the Postmaster-General's revoca- 
tion of its second-class-mail privilege when the offending paper has 
had an opportunity to be heard and when a review by the courts may 
be had on the question whether there was substantial evidence justify- 
ing the revocation (United States ex rel. Milwaukee Social Demo- 
cratic Pub. Co. v. Burleson, 41 S. C. R. 352). — The secret seizure of a 
defendant's papers by a representative of the government for the pur- 
pose of securing evidence against the defendant, even under a war- 
rant, violates the prohibition against unreasonable searches and 
seizures contained in the Fourth Amendment, and the admission in 
evidence against such defendant of the papers thus seized violates the 
Fifth Amendment providing that no person shall in a criminal case 
be compelled to be a witness against himself (Gouled v. United States, 
41 S. C. R. 261). — The guaranties of private rights found in the Fourth 
and Fifth Amendments, however, are limitations on the acts of the 
government and may not be invoked by a person for the return of 
papers which were stolen from him by a private corporation and then 
turned over to the government (Burdeau v. McDowell, 41 S. C. R. 
574)- — Private consumers of gas in the District of Columbia may not 
complain of the rates fixed by the Public Utilities Commission be- 
cause they are higher than the rates allowed the government and 
higher than they would be if the government paid the same rates as 
private consumers pay. Plaintiffs have no right to require equality 
with the government (Hollis v. Kutz, 41 S. C. R. 371). — The law of 
Congress restricting the power of landlords of the District of Colum- 
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bia in ousting tenants or in raising their rents does not take property 
without due process, take private property for public use without 
compensation, or impair the obligation of contracts. It is rather a 
valid exercise of the police power regulating the use of property 
clothed with a public interest (Block v. Hirsh, 41 S. C. R. 458). — A 
state law prohibiting actions for the recovery of possession of real 
property used for dwelling purposes, except on certain grounds, does 
not impair the obligation of existing leases since contracts are made 
subject to police regulations; nor does such law violate the Four- 
teenth amendment because of discrimination arising out of the exclu- 
sion from the provisions of the law of buildings occupied for busi- 
ness and other purposes, since the evil sought to be remedied was 
the pressing want of shelter (Marcus Brown Holding Co. v. Feld- 
man, 41 S. C. R. 465). — A state law restricting the use of natural gas 
for carbon burning only, in the case of gas produced within ten miles 
of an incorporated town, is a valid police regulation (Walls v. Mid- 
land Carbon Co., 41 S. C. R. 118). — A state workmen's compensation 
act mandatory on coal-mining companies and permissive as to other 
companies is not unreasonable or arbitrary and does not deny due 
process or the equal protection of the laws, in view of the universally 
recognized peculiarities of the coal-mining business (Lower Vein 
Coal Co. v. Industrial Board of Indiana, 41 S. C. R. 252). — A state 
may, without violating the Fourteenth Amendment or the obligation 
of contract clause, amend its workmen's compensation law so as to 
make mandatory on employers the insurance of their employees in 
the state fund though the law previously permitted employers to pay 
compensation to their employees and to insure themselves with pri- 
vate insurance companies against losses in case of injuries to their 
employees (Thornton v. Duffy, 41 S. C. R. 137).— When a state con- 
stitution prohibits irrevocable grants of special privileges or fran- 
chises, a city ordinance fixing street-railway fares may not be consid- 
ered as a binding contract establishing such fares (City of San An- 
tonio v. San Antonio Public Service Co., 41 S. C. R. 428). — Although 
under the Constitution the right to wage war and to raise armies is 
vested in the United States government, a state, having necessarily 
an interest in the successful prosecution of a war, may enact laws 
making it illegal to interfere with and to discourage publicly enlist- 
ments, such laws being valid police regulations to preserve the public 
peace, and not violations of constitutional guaranties of free speech 
(Gilbert v. Minnesota, 41 S. C. R. 125). — A state tax on a foreign cor- 
poration manufacturing its product within the state, but selling the 
greater share of it in other states, based on the proportion of the 
corporation's tangible property within and without the state so as to 
require the corporation to pay a tax on 47 per cent of its income, is 
not inherently arbitrary and does not take property without due pro- 
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cess contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment (Underwood Type- 
writer Co. v. Chamberlain, 41 S. C. R. 45). — A state license tax on 
automobile manufacturers which provides that the tax on such manu- 
facturers as have three-fourths of their assets invested in the state's 
securities or in personal property within the state shall be only one- 
fifth as much as the tax on other corporations, denies the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment if the 
corporation is a person within the jurisdiction of the state; if such 
is not the case, the law when applied to a corporation imposes an 
unconstitutional burden upon interstate commerce (Bethlehem Motors 
Corporation v. Flynt, 41 S. C. R. 571). — A state excise tax of two 
cents on each gallon of gasoline sold or used is valid only on sales 
not in the original packages in which the oil came into the state; but 
a license tax making the distribution of gasoline contingent upon the 
payment of a fee of $50 for each place of distribution is invalid since 
such tax places a burden upon interstate commerce (Bowman v. Con- 
tinental Oil Co., 41 S. C. R. 606). — A bridge company, with contracts 
giving it the exclusive right to operate a railroad on a bridge over a 
river between two states and with such arrangements with connect- 
ing street-railway companies as to give it a large earning capacity, has 
intangible property other than its mere right to conduct interstate 
commerce, and a tax upon such intangible property is not invalid as 
a burden on interstate commerce (St. Louis and E. St. L. Electric Ry. 
Co. v. Missouri, 41 S. C. R. 488). — A state cannot require the driver 
of a government motor truck carrying the mails over its post roads 
to procure a license conditioned on satisfying its officials of his com- 
petence and paying a fee therefor (Johnson v. Maryland, 41 S. C. R. 
16). — The Lever Act, making it unlawful to make any unjust or un- 
reasonable rate or charge in dealing in the necessaries of life, fixes 
no ascertainable standard of guilt and does not adequately inform 
persons accused of violations thereof of the nature and cause of the 
accusation against them, and is therefore void under the Fifth and 
Sixth Amendments (United States v. L. Cohen Grocery Co., 41 S. C. 
R 298). — Though the article of the Constitution relative to the adop- 
tion of amendments thereto does not prescribe a time limit within 
which the ratification of a proposed amendment must be completed, 
it is implied therein that such ratification must take place within a 
reasonable time so that the proposal and the ratification may repre- 
sent a contemporaneous sentiment. The period of seven years pre- 
scribed by Congress in submitting the Eighteenth Amendment was a 
reasonable period in view of the fact that all previously adopted 
amendments had been ratified within a shorter period (Dillon v. Gloss, 
41 S. C. R. 510). — The federal corrupt practices act which limits the 
expenditures which a candidate for the United States Senate may 
make in securing his nomination and election so far as it applies to 
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party primaries or designating conventions is unconstitutional since 
the law is not authorized by the provisions of the constitution which 
provide that the times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed by the State Legis- 
lature, but that Congress may make or alter such regulations, and 
that Congress may make all laws necessary and proper for carrying 
into effect the powers granted by the Constitution, the word " elec- 
tions " having reference only to the final choice of an officer by the 
duly qualified electors (Newberry v. United States, 41 S. C. R. 469). — 
The creation of federal land banks and joint-stock land banks is 
within the power of Congress, such banks having been designated as 
depositories of public money and as financial agents of the govern- 
ment (Smith v. Kansas City Title and Trust Co., 41 S. C. R. 243). — 
The constitutional provision guaranteeing to the citizens of each state 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states was 
intended to protect those privileges against state action and is not 
violated by the wrongful prevention of the enjoyment of such privi- 
leges by private individuals (United States v. Wheeler, 41 S. C. R. 
133). 

STATE AFFAIRS.— At the elections in November thirty-five states 
elected governors. In twenty-nine of these the Republican candidates 
were successful. Republicans succeeded Democrats in Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Utah and West Virginia. In two 
of the states that elected Republican governors, North Dakota and 
Wisconsin, the successful candidates, Lynn J. Frazier and John J. 
Blaine, had the support of the Non-Partisan League. In Illinois, Mr. 
Len Small, candidate of the Thompson faction of the Republican 
party, was nominated in the primaries by a small margin over Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Oglesby, candidate of the Lowden faction. Ex- 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis was the Democratic candidate. At 
the election in November, Small won over Lewis by a vote of 1,243,148 
to 731,551. In Kansas, Governor Henry J. Allen, Republican, was 
reelected by a majority of more than 100,000. He was strongly op- 
posed by those who condemned the Kansas Industrial Court. Chan- 
ning H. Cox, Republican, was elected governor of Massachusetts by 
an overwhelming majority of more than 350,000. One of the most 
noteworthy gubernatorial contests was that in New York. The Demo- 
crats renominated Governor Alfred E. Smith whose record at Albany 
had met with widespread approval. The Republicans nominated 
Judge Nathan L. Miller. Judge Miller was carried into office by a 
narrow margin of less than 75,000. President Harding's plurality in 
New York was 1,086,000. Governor Lynn J. Frazier was reelected in 
North Dakota by a majority of less than 5,000. In Tennessee, Gov- 
ernor Roberts, Democrat, was defeated by Alf Taylor, Republican. 
The vote was as follows: Taylor, 229,463; Roberts, 182,836. — At the 
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November elections the voters of thirty-two states passed upon 
amendments to state constitutions. The voters of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Washington all rejected proposals to increase the salaries of public 
officers. In Maine, Missouri and South Dakota, loans to pay a bonus 
to world war veterans were approved. The voters of North Carolina 
approved an income-tax amendment; those of Maine, Minnesota and 
New Hampshire refused to do so. California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri and West Virginia voted special taxes or bond 
issues for highway improvements. West Virginia approved divided 
legislature sessions; Oregon rejected a similar proposal. Single-tax 
amendments were rejected in California and Oregon. In Kansas an 
amendment allowing the classification of property for tax purposes 
failed. In California and Iowa the voters passed upon the calling of 
constitutional conventions. In the former, the proposal was rejected; 
in the latter, approved. Missouri adopted an amendment permitting 
the submission of the question of a constitutional convention by the 
initiative method. In Michigan, an excess-condemnation amendment 
was rejected, as was also an amendment aimed at parochial schools, 
to compel all children below the eighth grade to attend the public 
schools. The voters of New York approved an amendment provid- 
ing for serial bonds for state debts. In Arkansas, the initiative and 
referendum provisions of the constitution were revised. The number 
of petitioners required for a referendum was increased from five to 
six per cent and the number required to initiate a constitutional 
amendment was raised from eight to ten per cent. The popular 
initiative was used in eight states. In Arizona all the popularly 
initiated bills including proposals to create a state civil-service com- 
mission, to create a state highway department, and to enter upon 
reclamation and irrigation projects were defeated. In California an 
alien land law was adopted by a vote of 668,483 to 222,086. The law 
was designed to restrict still further the ownership of land by aliens, 
especially Japanese. Another bill prohibiting vivisection was over- 
whelmingly defeated. In Colorado bills fixing the hours of work for 
municipal fire departments and making an appropriation for a state 
hospital were approved. Other measures, including several for the 
creation of new counties, failed. The voters of Massachusetts ap- 
proved a measure permitting the manufacture of light beer and wines 
with two and three-fourths per cent alcohol by a vote of 442,215 to 
432,951. This was the first time Massachusetts used the initiative. 
In Montana measures levying a tax for the state university and 
authorizing a bond issue for educational purposes were adopted. A 
bond issue for irrigation failed. In North Dakota five initiated meas- 
ures directed against the Non-Partisan League were adopted by small 
majorities. On all of them the vote cast was larger than that for 
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presidential electors. A measure levying a tax on public service cor- 
porations failed in Oklahoma. The voters of Oregon voted down all 
popularly initiated measures. Proposals for consolidating the prop- 
erties of the port and dock commissions, for creating a bird refuge 
for native waterfowl, and for creating a state market commission 
appeared upon the ballot. — Fifteen states had referenda called on 
petition, by the legislature, or ordered by the constitution. Arizona 
defeated a measure referred by the legislature to regulate pardons 
and paroles. California approved measures regulating the sale of 
poisons and organizing irrigation districts, and defeated measures to 
enforce prohibition and to prohibit state banks from acting as agents 
of insurance companies. Idaho approved a bond issue for state high- 
ways. Maine approved woman suffrage. Missouri adopted a prohibi- 
tion enforcement measure and rejected a workmen's compensation 
law. Montana defeated measures to provide for state nominating 
conventions, to authorize boxing, to provide for the direct primary 
for all offices and delegates to national conventions, to repeal the 
presidential primary law; and to issue bonds for roads. Nebraska 
defeated overwhelmingly a measure to abolish the direct primary. 
New Jersey approved bond issues for a soldiers' bonus and for a 
vehicular tunnel under the Hudson. New York approved a bond 
issue for a soldiers' bonus. Ohio approved a prohibition-enforcement 
act, and Oklahoma an act to regulate the practice of medicine. Ore- 
gon defeated a law regulating the sale of oleomargarine. South 
Dakota defeated a prohibition-enforcement act and a measure to com- 
bine the party-primary and the party-convention systems. Washing- 
ton approved a bond issue for a war bonus and rejected a law for the 
construction of a state highway system. At a special election on 
September 21 the voters of Nebraska approved all of the forty-one 
amendments prepared by the constitutional convention of 1920 (cf. 
last Record, p. 72). At the November election, the voters of Louisiana 
voted in favor of a constitutional convention. The Illinois constitu- 
tional convention (cf. last Record, p. 73) which met in January, 1920, 
took a recess from July to September. After reconvening for a few 
weeks another recess was taken to September, 1921. The work of the 
convention thus far has been done in committee of the whole. A 
number of proposed changes have been tentatively approved. The 
subjects over which there has been the greatest controversy are 
revenue, Chicago's representation in the legislature, and the initiative 
and referendum. — The Pennsylvania Commission on Constitutional 
Amendments, authorized by a law of June 4, 1919, made a careful 
study of the state constitution during the year 1920 and on December 
14 adopted a report to the legislature containing a draft of a revised 
constitution and recommended the submission to the electorate of 
the question of calling a constitutional convention. The revised con- 
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stitution as drafted by the commission contains more than one hun- 
dred and thirty amendments. Among the more important changes 
recommended are: provision for a state budget system; lump-sum 
appropriations to classes of educational and charitable institutions 
not wholly under state control in order to eliminate log-rolling; 
authorization of the legislature to delegate to cities or classes of cities 
authority to frame their own charters; authorization to prescribe pro- 
portional representation for elections of representative bodies in 
municipalities if the electors so desire; provision for civil service ap- 
pointments; and the grant to the legislature of power to alter the 
judicial system of Philadelphia. The legislature of 1921 provided for 
a popular vote on the calling of a convention and prescribed the 
limited-vote system for securing minority representation in the con- 
vention. The election is scheduled for September. — The Colorado 
legislature referred to the people a proposal to call a constitutional 
convention. — The Louisiana constitutional convention adopted the 
following amendment regarding parochial (county) government: the 
legislature shall provide optional plans for the organization of paro- 
chial government, and any parish may change from one plan so pre- 
scribed to another, when authorized by a majority of its electors 
voting at an election held for such purposes. — The movement for 
the reorganization of state administrative agencies was considerably 
advanced during the year. Important consolidation laws were passed 
in Washington, Ohio, Michigan and California. Under the leadership 
of Governor Louis F. Hart the legislature of Washington combined 
the seventy-odd boards, commissions and other administrative agen- 
cies into ten departments with a director appointed by the governor 
at the head of each. The departments are: public works, business 
control, efficiency, taxation and examination, health, conservation and 
development, labor and industries, agriculture, licenses, fisheries and 
game. The departments are subdivided into divisions under super- 
visors appointed by the directors. The bill went into effect April I. 
The administrative reorganization bill of Ohio, adopted by this year's 
legislature, went into effect July 1. It created the following depart- 
ments: finance, commerce, highways and public works, agriculture, 
health, industrial relations, education and public welfare. The direc- 
tors of the departments are appointed by the governor and the senate 
and hold office during the governor's pleasure. Bureaus are created 
within the departments. The California legislature of 1921, acting 
upon Governor Stephen's recommendation, enacted nine bills designed 
to effect the administrative reorganization of state agencies. The 
following departments were created: finance, professional standards, 
labor and industrial relations, education, agriculture, public works, 
public institutions, civil service. Several of the departments are 
headed by boards. The governor is given the power to remove his 
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appointees. Under the leadership of Governor Groesbeck, the 
Michigan legislature of 1921 provided for a state administrative board 
with general supervisory power over all state activities, and five de- 
partments in the place of some thirty boards and commissions. The 
departments created were: agriculture, conservation, labor, public 
safety, and welfare. — A special session of the Indiana legislature, on 
July 31, 1920, enacted a statute creating a special coal and food com- 
mission with authority to fix the price at which all intrastate ship- 
ments of coal should be sold, and to determine the priority in which 
it should be supplied. The powers of the commission were set aside 
early in 1921 by an injunction issued by the Federal district court on 
the ground that they constituted an interference with interstate com- 
merce and with preexisting contracts. According to the terms of the 
law the powers of the commission were to expire in March. — In forty 
states regular legislative sessions convened in January and in two 
others, in June. The governors in their messages advocated numer- 
ous changes. The need for a thorough reorganization of the admin- 
istrative system received general recognition. Other matters fre- 
quently touched upon included: new sources of revenue; labor condi- 
tions; law-enforcement; prison-reform; efficiency and economy meas- 
ures; budget-reform; educational reform; nominating methods, with 
special reference to the direct primary; improved highways; conser- 
vation; health and child welfare; and the treatment of war veterans. — 
The South Dakota legislature created a home-building department to 
aid in the building of homes. During any biennial period bonds to 
the amount of $500,000 may be issued the proceeds of which are to be 
lent to home-builders up to eighty per cent of the cost. Not more 
than $4,000, however, may be lent to one person and repayments 
are to be made within twelve years. The interest rate may not be 
more than one and one-half per cent in excess of the yield of the 
bonds. — The California legislature, in the face of bitter opposition 
from the utility companies, raised the taxes on the gross income of 
public-service corporations about twenty-five per cent. — Although the 
voters of Iowa at the general election in November voted for a con- 
stitutional convention, the legislature of 1921 failed to carry out the 
people's mandate by refusing to make provision for the convention. — 
The Minnesota legislature established an industrial commission of 
three members appointed by the governor and the senate for six-year 
terms, one retiring every two years, to have charge of the administra- 
tion of all labor laws including the workmen's compensation act. The 
new commission superseded the former department of labor and in- 
dustry. The new compensation law provided in the place of a spe- 
cific compensation schedule for permanent partial disability, a healing- 
period not in excess of twenty-five weeks and a reeducation-period 
not in excess of twenty-five weeks, during which periods the injured. 
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is to receive sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of his salary and med- 
ical care. For total permanent injury the time limit is abandoned 
altogether but the total sum to be paid may not exceed $10,000. De- 
pendents are provided for in the case of fatal accidents. Occupa- 
tional diseases are included within the scope of the law. Farmers 
may come under the provisions of the act. — The New Jersey legisla- 
ture passed over the governor's veto a law which established a state 
constabulary. The bill, which was passed in the face of the bitter op- 
position of organized labor, provided for two troops of fifty-eight men 
whose chief function is to be the protection of the rural parts of the 
state. Atlhough the lower house ratified the prohibition amendment 
by a vote of 51 to 4 the senate refused to ratify it. — On April 30, rep- 
resentatives of New York and New Jersey signed the port treaty 
between the two states which was approved by the legislatures of the 
two states after years of negotiation. The treaty gives to the Port 
authority control of the improvement and development of the Port of 
New York. The new board is made up of three men from each state, 
the representatives of New York being Messrs. Alfred E. Smith, 
Lewis H. Pounds and E. H. Outerbridge; those of New Jersey, 
Messrs. Smith, Van Buskirk and Ford. — The new pension law for 
New Jersey state employees allows retirement at sixty years, or in 
cases of earlier disability, an annuity amounting to one-seventieth of 
the salary for each year's service. The employees are to contribute 
according to their entrance age and occupation varying from three 
and one-half to eight per cent of the salary. The state will also con- 
tribute. — The legislature of Pennsylvania submitted to the voters a 
constitutional amendment which if approved will allow the legisla- 
ture to permit cities to frame their own charters. On April 26, the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives deposed its speaker, Robert 
S. Spangler, and elected Samuel A. Whitaker for the remainder of the 
session. Thereupon the Governor's program including bills for the 
creation of a state department of welfare and the repeal of the non- 
partisan election laws of Pittsburgh and Scranton was speedily 
adopted. Another measure passed by this year's legislature was the 
repeal of the full-crew law of 191 1. The law empowered the public- 
service commission to designate the number of men necessary to 
operate trains safely. — The Illinois legislature enacted a law provid- 
ing for the city-manager form of government applicable to cities and 
villages with populations of 5,000 or less. The law provided a two- 
year term for city managers. — A new budget law was passed by the 
Oregon legislature of 1021. The budget is to be drawn up by a com- 
mission of the more important administrative officers of the state. — ■ 
The Nebraska legislature passed a law restricting the right of aliens 
to acquire title to land in the state. — Although the Kansas legislature 
refused to pass the majority of the measures proposed by the Chil- 
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dren's Code Commission, appointed last year, it provided for the 
establishment of a Child Research Bureau. Another law raised the 
maximum amount of mothers' aid from $25 to $50 a month and made 
mandatory the former permissive law. It was also provided that 
cities of over 18,500 population must establish free kindergartens. 
The functions of the Kansas Industrial Court were extended by a 
law consolidating with the court the Industrial Welfare Commission 
and the Department of Labor. — The Missouri legislature of 1921 
passed nineteen of the measures recommended by the Children's Code 
Commission. Among the most important measures passed were bills 
making wife desertion a felony; punishing those who contribute to 
the delinquency of children; raising the age of consent from fifteen 
to sixteen years; authorizing children born out of wedlock to inherit 
from their fathers and mothers; forbidding the marriage of mental 
defectives; forbidding any person to solemnize the marriage of mental 
defectives; giving the State Board of Charities and Correction super- 
vision over maternity hospitals, childrens' homes and child-placing 
agencies; requiring prophylactic treatment of the eyes of new-born 
infants; authorizing cities of the second and third classes to establish 
municipal boards of public welfare; and authorizing counties to estab- 
lish county departments of public welfare. The legislature likewise 
passed a new workmen's compensation bill, established the county as 
the unit of administration for rural schools, consolidated under one 
board the management of the state charitable institutions previously 
under local boards, and provided for a state commissioner of public 
welfare with power to enforce numerous laws which provide for the 
inspection and standardization of health and living conditions. — In 
spite of the vigorous protests of organized labor a law which pro- 
vides that voluntary organizations may sue and be sued was passed in 
Massachusetts. Governor Cox defended his approval of the law as 
follows: "The bill applies to all voluntary associations, whether of 
employees or employers, or great groups who have formed holding- 
companies or voluntary associations, a convenient method of control- 
ling large corporations. Every such association ought to be held 
responsible for its acts." — In Ohio the legislature's attempts to abol- 
ish the " uniform rule " in taxation and to adopt an income-tax meas- 
ure failed. However, the legislature enacted a debt-limitation law 
designed to prevent borrowing for current expenses or deficiencies; 
to restrict the term of loans so that bonds may not run for periods 
longer than the life of the improvements made; to protect sinking 
funds; to strengthen the limits placed on maximum net indebtedness; 
and to establish the serial-bond system. — At the special session of the 
New York legislature in September (cf. infra, p. 49) the Assembly 
again ousted three of the five Socialists who had all been reelected 
after their expulsion by the regular session. The other two mem- 
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bers thereupon resigned (cf. last Record, p. 74). The 1921 New York 
legislature enacted a large number of far-reaching measures. Sub- 
stantially the entire program advocated by Governor Miller received 
legislative approval. One of the most important measures passed 
was the one reorganizing the state public service commission and 
establishing for New York City a transit commission of three mem- 
bers with complete authority over local transportation. The legisla- 
ture also provided for an investigation of the administration of New 
York City and for a charter commission to revise the New York 
charter. Another law, which aroused much opposition, abolished the 
direct primary for the nomination of United States senators, supreme 
court judges, and all officers elected by the state at large. Candidates 
for such offices are to be nominated by party conventions composed 
of delegates nominated by petition and elected at the fall primary 
two months before the election. The direct primary is retained for 
the nomination of local officers. Although the senate approved the 
constitutional amendment adopted by last year's legislature providing 
for the consolidation of the administrative agencies of the state, the 
assembly defeated the amendment. The legislature passed a law 
providing for a board of estimate and control. This board will be 
the budget-making agency for the state and will have power to revise 
appropriation requests and to supervise the expenditures and activ- 
ities of all departments. Another measure provides for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition amendment and the Volstead act by municipal 
authorities. — The triumph of the woman-suffrage amendment to the 
United States Constitution (cf. last Record, p. 71) was assured when 
Tennessee, on August 18, ratified the amendment. Washington, the 
thirty-fifth state, had ratified the amendment on March 22. — During 
the year 1920 there were 65 lynchings in the United States. Of the 
victims 57 were negroes and 8 were whites. The lynchings were dis- 
tributed among the states as follows: Alabama, 6 (1 white); Arkansas, 
1; California, 3 (white); Florida, 13; Georgia, 8; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 
1; Minnesota, 3; Mississippi, 7; Missouri, 1; Montana, 1 (white); 
North Carolina, 2; Ohio, 1; Oklahoma, 3 (1 white); South Carolina, 
1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 10 ( I white); Virginia, 1; West Virginia, 1 
(white). During the first six months of 1921 there were 32 lynchings. 
They were distributed as follows: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 3; Florida, 
4; Georgia, 4; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 11; Missouri, 1; 
North Carolina, 2; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, I. Of these, 3 were 
whites and 29 negroes. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — On February 22 Chicago held a non- 
partisan aldermanic election. The City Hall organization headed by 
Mayor Thompson was defeated in eight contests but was successful 
in five. — On April 5 Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St Louis was reelected 
for a third term over James W. Byrnes, a business man. The Repub- 
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licans succeeded in electing also the city comptroller and fourteen 
aldermen. — In Milwaukee the Socialist candidates suffered a severe 
defeat on April 5. Mrs. Victor L. Berger, elected to the school board, 
was the only Socialist elected. Emil Seidel, former Socialist mayor, 
was defeated for alderman-at-large by William B. McKinley, Non- 
partisan. — On April 5 the Democrats of Danville, Illinois, for the first 
time in fifty years succeeded in securing a majority in the city 
council. They elected the mayor, the city clerk and two aldermen.— 
On May 10 Jersey City and Newark elected city commissioners. In 
both cities the contests were bitterly fought and large votes were 
polled. In Jersey City, the Democratic organization ticket was suc- 
cessful, all the old commissioners being reelected in spite of the 
charges made against the administration of Mayor Hague by a legis- 
lative investigating committee. In Newark four of the five commis- 
sioners were reelected, but because of the narrow margin by which 
Mayor Gillen was elected to the commission he was not reelected 
mayor. The new mayor is Commissioner Archibald. — On June 13 
Colonel George E. Leach, fusion candidate, was elected mayor of 
Minneapolis over Thomas Van Lear, the former Socialist mayor of 
the city, by a majority of nearly 15,000. Two amendments to the 
city's charter provided a tax of 22 mills for school purposes and 2 
mills for libraries. — As usual there were a number of important 
municipal referenda during the year. On August 10 the voters of 
Toledo rejected a proposal for a bond issue of $7,000,000 to acquire a 
city-owned transportation system (cf. last Record, p. 77). Later the 
electorate approved a service-at-cost franchise ordinance for a newly 
incorporated railway company. The mayor is to appoint a board of 
street-railway control to protect the public interests. — At an election 
last fall St Louis approved five of the eighteen items in a $23,000,000 
bond proposal for municipal development. The five items provided 
for an issue amounting to $3,793.ooo for: the elimination of grade 
crossings, a farm for insane, new engine houses, new morgue, street- 
reconstruction, and a city lighting plant. — On August 10 the voters 
of Cleveland decisively rejected a proposal to raise the dividend on 
the stock of the Cleveland Railway Company from six to seven per 
cent. — At the November election the voters of Portland, Oregon, de- 
feated a zoning ordinance passed by the city council. — The county- 
manager charter for Baltimore county was decisively rejected. The 
voters of Baltimore decided to retain the present method of state 
control over the city police department instead of vesting the ap- 
pointment of the police commissioner in the mayor. — Minneapolis 
adopted a new charter the most important part of which provides for 
home rule. No important changes were made in the form of govern- 
ment. — The voters of San Francisco passed on twenty-six charter 
amendments and two referred ordinances. A pension system for city 
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employees was authorized, as were also proposals for a school board 
nominated by the mayor and confirmed by the people and for an 
appointive rather than an elective school superintendent. The city 
administration was authorized to negotiate for the further acquisition 
of street railways. Attacks on the civil service and proposals for 
higher salaries were defeated. — Boston rejected a legislative proposal 
to enlarge the city council from nine to fifteen to be selected by wards 
instead of at large as at present. — The proposal to increase the num- 
ber of wards from thirty-five to fifty, to allow each ward one alder- 
man instead of two, rejected by Chicago in 1919, was adopted by a 
large majority at the November election of 1920. — At the November 
election, Philadelphia voted $33,000,000 for permanent improvements. 
Important among the items were those for the art museum, public 
library, municipal court building, city hall annex, parks and play- 
grounds, and wharves and docks. — A city council of nine members 
elected according to the Hare plan of proportional representation 
is a striking feature of Sacramento's new city-manager charter. 
The council is to select the manager, city attorney, police judge, 
treasurer, city clerk, the civil service commissioner, and the board of 
education. The new charter was approved by the voters on Novem- 
ber 30. — A charter amendment to abolish proportional representation 
and the city-manager plan of government in Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
defeated in November. — At the aldermanic elections in February, 
Chicago voters approved an $8,000,000 bond issue to Care for floating 
indebtedness. Only 361,000 of the 888,000 registered voters went to 
the polls. — At an election on April 4 the people of Kalamazoo voted 
to have a general charter revision and to restore the mayor-aldermanic 
form of government. A charter revision commission of nine mem- 
bers was elected. — At an election in April, Detroit voted to buy an 
additional twenty-five miles of street railway trackage. A proposal 
for service at cost was defeated. — Early in 1921 two police court 
judges who had been accused of corruption were recalled in San Fran- 
cisco. They were defeated by approximately 5,000 votes. — There has 
been much important legislation affecting cities. The Tennessee 
legislature passed a series of laws authorizing city-planning in cities 
with more than 160,000. Nashville secured from the Tennessee legis- 
lature a new charter which provides for a compromise between the 
city-manager form and the mayor-and-council form of government. 
A city council of fifteen members elected from wards is to select a 
mayor for an indefinite term. Appointments to administrative office 
are to be made by the mayor but are subject to the council's confir- 
mation. — Indiana and Wyoming have adopted optional city charter 
laws which permit the establishment of the city-manager form of 
government upon referenda in cities. Missouri adopted a permissive 
city-manager law applicable to third-class cities. The New York 
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legislature enacted several measures of great importance to the cities 
-of the state. At a special session of the legislature in September 
several laws designed to relieve the housing situation were passed. 
In February the Board of Aldermen of New York City exempted 
from taxation for ten years all dwellings built within two years after 
April, 1920. The legislature of 1021 placed all public utilities under 
the control of one state commission with the exception that a special 
commission of three was established with complete power over the 
subject of transit in New York City. Provision was also made for 
an investigation of the administration of New York City and for a 
commission, appointed by the governor, to draft and submit to the 
legislature a new charter. A bill abolishing commission government 
in Buffalo passed by the New York legislature was vetoed by the 
mayor of the city and failed of passage over his veto. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature abolished non-partisan elections in second-class cities 
{Pittsburgh and Scranton). Constitutional amendments giving Kan- 
sas City home rule in charter-making and increasing the debt limit to 
allow for necessary public improvements, were approved by the voters 
of Missouri at the November elections. Cities of over 75,000 popula- 
tion were authorized to acquire water works, gas works, electric-light 
works, street railways, and heating and refrigerating utilities. The 
Minnesota legislature passed a law authorizing Duluth, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to adopt zoning ordinances. — The city of Toledo has 
adopted a stringent billboard ordinance prohibiting the erection of 
billboards in residence districts unless the written consent of the 
owners of a majority of the properties fronting the street is obtained. 
—Washington's zoning ordinance passed by Congress became effec- 
tive August 30. It makes provision for four use districts, four height 
districts, and four area districts. Milwaukee, Mansfield, Ohio, and 
East Orange, New Jersey, have likewise adopted up-to-date zoning 
ordinances. — Cleveland recently amended her billboard ordinance by 
making detailed regulations for the use of electric signs. — The city of 
Des Moines has recently erected an astronomical observatory. Pro- 
fessor Morehouse of Drake University induced the trustees of that 
institution to offer to the city the use of a fine telescope and his ser- 
vices for public instruction in astronomy if the city would erect a 
suitable building. The city council accepted the offer and an edifice 
was built at a cost of more than $50,000. It contains a lecture hall 
seating one hundred and fifty people. — On August 21 the taxpayers of 
Jamestown, New York, voted by a large majority to establish a 
municipal milk plant and a sanitary distribution system. A bond issue 
of $150,000 was authorized. A commission of four members appointed 
by the mayor is in charge of the project. — On September 15 a bomb 
was exploded in New York City at Broad and Wall Streets, killing 
thirty-eight persons and injuring two hundred others. — During the 
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first few days of June a severe race riot in Tulsa, Oklahoma, resulted 
in the death of more than thirty persons, most of them negroes, and 
the burning of practically the entire negro section of the city. — The 
city-manager form of government is progressing rapidly. On the 
date at which this record begins there were 180 cities in the United 
States operating under the city-manager plan. In May, 1021 this 
number had increased to 223. The following cities each, with more 
than 25,000 inhabitants have adopted the new form of government 
during the year under review: Long Beach, Pasadena and Sacra- 
mento, California; Colorado Springs, Colorado; Tampa, Florida; Bay- 
City and Pontiac, Michigan; Lima, Ohio; Nashville, Tennessee;. 
Lynchburg, Newport News and Petersburg, Virginia; and Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. — The year under review witnessed much 
unemployment, many reductions in wages, and a widespread move- 
ment among employers for the open shop. There were also numer- 
ous strikes, many of them against proposed reduction* in wages. 
The New Orleans street-car service was tied up by a strike from. 
July 1 to July 25. The men returned to work while conciliators pro- 
ceeded to adjust the wage dispute. In Chicago, street-car service 
was suspended for some days during a strike in the middle of July. 
During the first week in August serious rioting accompanied the 
Denver street-car strike. Five persons were killed and many in- 
jured. Federal troops were called on to restore order. During the 
first half of September there was a serious strike of the employees 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, the third strike within three 
years. Rioting accompanied the strike and for some time service 
was suspended on both surface and elevated lines. By September 10 
most of the men had returned to work. — As the result of a strike 
about 00 per cent of the Illinois and Indiana coal mines were closed 
'by July 24. On July 30, President Wilson in a telegram to John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of America, requested 
the miners to return to work pending a joint conference of the Scale 
Committees of the operators and the miners to adjust difficulties- 
Mr. Lewis thereupon ordered the men to return to work but not all 
of them obeyed. The conference, which met in Cleveland, broke up- 
without settling the difficulty. However, the Illinois miners secured 
from their employers in the state a substantial increase in wages. — 
The coal strike in Kansas came under the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Industrial Relations, which has been vigorously opposed by the 
United Mine Workers. A president of one of the districts served a 
term in jail for defying an order of the court (c/. last Record, p. 84). — 
The Alabama coal strike which was officially called in September 
was finally submitted to Governor Kilby for settlement. Both sides 
agreed, in March, to abide by the decision to be made by the Gov- 
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ernor on the basis of the report of a commission of investigation. 
The Governor found that the miners had no grievances as to living 
conditions, hours of work, or wages. He summarized his findings as 
follows: recognition of the United Mine Workers of America is not 
to be compelled; the day-wage scale and sub-contract system are to 
remain unchanged; the existing methods of adjusting grievances are 
found to be fair and equitable; the operators are under no obligation 
to reemploy the striking miners; the freedom of contract shall be in- 
violate, and therefore any of the above-mentioned things may be done 
by mutual agreement of the parties. He recommended: (a) that the 
operators, as a means to promote peace and harmony, reemploy the 
strikers as fast as places could be found for them without displacing 
the men who were then at work; (b) that the organization of the 
United Mine Workers of America support the unemployed until they 
could find employment. The Governor added that the acceptance of 
his regulations would be "a gracious act on the part of the employ- 
ers ". — During the period under review there were serious disturb- 
ances in the coal fields of West Virginia. Martial law was declared 
in some districts. Numerous clashes occurred between the strikers 
and the authorities. — On June I the long labor struggle which since 
December 8 had paralyzed the clothing industry in New York came 
to an end. The strike was estimated to have caused a loss of $100,- 
000,000 in production and $30,000,000 in wages. The cause of the 
trouble was the refusal of certain manufacturers to abide by the 
system of joint industrial government in force in the industry. It 
was believed that falling prices resulting from the buyers' strike 
should be accompanied by a liquidation of labor. A demand was made 
for a reduction of fifty per cent in labor costs. On December 2, the 
manufacturers announced that they would put into effect individual 
bargaining, wage-reductions, and piece work, and would insist upon 
the unlimited right to discharge employees. The two main issues 
were recognition of the union and joint industrial government. Dur- 
ing the course of the trouble the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
were accused of excessive radicalism and bolshevism. Numerous in- 
junction suits were filed by manufacturers. Finally after many weeks 
of futile struggle and after the resignation of the president arid his 
" war party " associates from the Clothing Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, a settlement was reached upon the basis of the agreement drawn 
up last November by Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated. 
The chief provisions of the agreement were as follows: the union 
shall assume responsibility for the production of its members; labor 
costs shall be reduced sufficiently to enable New York manufac- 
turers to do business; adjustment of the amount of reduction in cost 
is to be made between each employer and a committee of workers 
aided by representatives of the union and association; disagreements 
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shall be referred to the market labor manager and to the general 
president for settlement; all cases so referred shall be settled by 
them; settlements made shall be enforced by the impartial chairman. 
The wage-reduction amounted to fifteen per cent. — On August 17 the 
longshoremen, who had been idle for five months, returned to work 
in New York City. — On September 28, the deep-sea longshoremen of 
the North Atlantic ports renewed their wage agreement for one year. 
— Early in April the American Steamship Owners' Association an- 
nounced that the wages of seamen would have to be reduced from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent when the contracts expired at the end 
of the month. The men refused to accept the reductions and made a 
demand for the preferential union shop and the stricter enforcement 
of the Seamen's Act. A conference with the United States Shipping 
Board resulted in Admiral Benson's statement that wages should be 
cut fifteen per cent, that the preferential union shop should be denied, 
but that the Seamen's Act should be strictly enforced. Although a 
commission of investigation was appointed to investigate the situa- 
tion, a strike began on May 1. After a conference with the Shipping 
Board, the workers on June 13 accepted a fifteen-per-cent reduction 
in wages. — There were numerous strikes in the printing trade during 
May due to the fact that many employers refused to put into effect 
the 44-hour week. — In Jane a long-continued building-trades contro- 
versy in Cleveland was ended when both parties accepted the award 
of arbitrators representing the public. The strike involved 25,000 
men. To the board of conciliation composed of fourteen members 
representing equally organized employers and organized employees 
were added seven representatives of the public. The board agreed 
upon a wage cut of seventeen per cent. — On February 3 Robert P. 
Brindell, president and organizer of the New York Building Trades 
Council, was found guilty of the charge of extorting $5,000 from a 
contractor for calling off a strike on a building under construction. — 
In March the report of the Calder Select Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Production was published. The report pointed out that the 
housing shortage is only one feature of the failure of the building 
industry to keep up with national need. There is also a " shortage 
of railways, highways, waterways, and rapid transit facilities, as well 
as of industrial structures, which represents the accumulated deficit 
of the last six years ". The report shows that there was no real 
scarcity of coal in 1920 and that the high prices were artificially pro- 
duced; and that one important cause of the stagnation in the building 
industry is the difficulty of obtaining money on reasonable terms. 
Among the recommendations of the committee were the following: 
A bill to establish in the Department of Commerce a division for the 
gathering and dissemination of information as to the best construc- 
tion practices and methods, technical and cost data, and matters re- 
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lating to city-planning etc., in order to encourage standardization and 
improved building practices throughout the country; an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act to permit the Reserve Board to direct 
the use of savings and time deposits of national banks for long-time 
loans, thus giving such deposits greater security and supplying a 
source of long-term money for home-building; a home-loan bank bill 
to provide for district home-loan banks which may sell, under Fed- 
eral supervision, bonds secured by the aggregated loans deposited by 
the member banks; and an amendment, limited to five years, to the 
revenue act of 1918, to provide for the exemption from excess-profits 
and income taxes of profits on the sales of dwelling-houses where 
such profits, plus an equal amount, are reinvested in dwelling-house 
construction. — In August the International Harvester Company an- 
nounced the establishment of an interesting profit-sharing scheme. 
All employees who are not managers or executives of the company 
and its subsidiaries will be the beneficiaries of an extra compensation 
fund to equal forty per cent of the company's profits for the year in 
excess of seven per cent upon invested capital. The sums will be 
distributed to employees in the proportions which the earnings of 
each bear to the earnings of all. Payment will be made partly in 
cash and partly in stock. Another fund was established for the benefit 
of managers and executives. This is to be twenty per cent of the 
company's profits in excess of the seven per cent on invested capital. 
— Ever since prices began to decline in the summer of 1920, and it 
appeared that a period of depression was at hand, groups of em- 
ployers have been conducting a campaign for the " open shop ". The 
National Conference of State Manufacturers held in Chicago in Jan- 
uary adopted a resolution stating that it is " fundamental in this 
country that all law-abiding citizens or residents thereof have the 
right to work when they please, for whom they please, and on what- 
ever terms are mutually agreed upon between employee and employer, 
and without interference or discrimination on the part of others ". 
Labor leaders have claimed that the open-shop propaganda was in 
reality an attempt of reactionary employers to rid themselves of the 
necessity of having dealings with organized labor and that instead of 
favoring a shop in which there is no discrimination against union or 
non-union men they were actually seeking to establish a system under 
which only non-union men could find employment. At a conference 
of the leaders of more than one hundred international unions held 
in Washington in February the following resolution was adopted: 
" Reactionary employers have joined their might in a campaign which 
they are pleased to call a campaign for the ' open shop ' which they 
have been waging vigorously since the signing of the Armistice. 
Compelled by pressure of public opinion to accept labor's cooperation 
during the war when the utmost conservation of productive energy 
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was necessary to the life of the nation, they cast off all pretense imme- 
diately upon the passing of the emergency. This entire campaign 
on the part of the combined reactionary employers is in no sense a 
campaign for the ' open shop '. No matter what definition may be 
given to that term, the campaign is distinctly and solely one for a 
shop that shall be closed against union workmen. It is primarily a 
campaign disguised under the name of an ' open shop ' campaign de- 
signed to destroy trade unions and to break down and eliminate the 
whole principle of collective bargaining which has for years been 
accepted by the highest industrial authorities and by the American 
people as a principle based upon justice and established permanently 
in our industrial life." — Unemployment steadily increased during the 
period of business depression. In April the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics received and tabulated reports concerning the volume of employ- 
ment in representative establishments in thirteen manufacturing in- 
dustries and in bituminous coal mining. A comparison of the figures 
for April, 1921 with those for identical establishments one year earlier 
showed decided decreases. The largest decreases, 41.9 per cent and 
40.9 per cent respectively, occurred in the automobile and leather in- 
dustries. Iron and steel showed a decrease of 36.2 per cent, and 
hosiery and underwear a decrease of 32.2 per cent. The smallest de- 
crease, 0.4 per cent, appeared in cotton-manufacturing. In January 
the Bureau estimated that the number of the unemployed had in- 
creased 3,473,466 during the year. — Many wage-reductions have been 
announced. A wage cut of 22j/£ per cent for 35,000 cotton-mill opera- 
tives was made on December 23. On January 10 a similar reduction 
was made in fifty mills of the American Woolen Company. The 
Bethlehem Steel Plant on January 16 put into effect a wage-reduction 
of from 8 to 20 per cent. In Chicago, 9,000 Pullman Car Company 
employees made a voluntary offer to accept wage-reductions amount- 
ing to 20 per cent. In February the Standard Oil Company an- 
nounced wage-reductions of from 2 to 10 per cent. In March the 
large shipyards in the New York district reduced wages 10 per cent. 
Similar reductions occurred in the Chicago stockyards. On May 3 
the United States Steel Corporation reduced the wages of all day 
laborers 20 per cent. This affected some 150,000 men. The rail- 
roads have also made extensive wage-reductions (cf. supra, p. 26). — 
On January 3 the United States Supreme Court in the case of the 
Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 41 S. C. R. 172, decided that 
the Clayton Act of 1914 does not legalize a secondary boycott inter- 
fering with interstate commerce. — The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor met in Denver during the last weeks in 
June. Samuel Gompers was elected president for a fortieth term by 
a vote of 25,022 as against 12,324 for John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. The convention's most radical move was its 
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strong reaffirmation of government ownership and democratic opera- 
tion of the railroads. The Irish question caused much discussion but 
the resolution demanding a boycott of British goods failed of adop- 
tion. Congress was, however, requested to recognize the " Irish Re- 
public ". The resolution recommending an amendment to the United 
States Constitution taking from Congress the right to declare war 
and substituting a referendum plan was defeated. 

TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES. — In June the Senate 
ratified the appointment of Mr. Scott C. Bone as Governor of Alaska. 
In his annual report to Congress early in December, former Governor 
Riggs urged the adoption of a colonial policy for the territory. As a 
step in this direction, he recommended that Congress enact the 
Alaska Development Board Bill. Census returns gave the territory a 
population of 54,718, a decrease of 14.9 per cent in ten years. — Francis 
Burton Harrison, after serving eight years as Governor-General of 
the Philippines, resigned office February 5. In his annual report, 
made public December I, he again urged that the Filipinos be granted 
their independence, a recommendation earnestly seconded by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his message to Congress December 7. Soon after his 
inauguration President Harding delegated Major-General Leonard C. 
"Wood and W. Cameron Forbes, former Governor-General of the 
territory, to investigate and report on the question of independence 
for these Pacific island's. The mission is now on a tour of inspection 
through the archipelago. — By the census of 1920 the population of 
Hawaii was 255,912, an increase in ten years of 64,003 or 33.4 per cent; 
out of the total population the Japanese numbered 109,274, an increase 
of about 33 per cent since 1910. The Filipino inhabitants of the terri- 
tory increased from 2,361 in 1910 to 21,031; the native Hawaiians de- 
creased in the last decade from 26,041 to 23,723. Wallace R. Farring- 
ton has recently been appointed Governor. — The first general election 
since the granting of American citizenship was held in Porto Rico on 
November 2. E. M. Reily was appointed as governor of Porto Rico. 
— On March 28 Colonel Jay J. Morrow was appointed Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone and, on the same date, Captain S. E. W. 
.Kittelle was selected as Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

V. MEXICO AKD THE CARIBBEAN STATES 

MEXICO. — The last weeks of the administration of Provisional 
President de la Huerta witnessed minor revolts against the new 
regime, the most formidable being that of Esteban Cantu who at- 
tempted by force of arms to maintain his dictatorial position as gov- 
ernor of the upper province of Lower California; it was announced 
on August 16 that he had capitulated. One favorable omen for the 
future peace of the country was the surrender of the famous bandit- 
leader, Francesco Villa, on July 28; three days later his example was 



